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The Piano-Forte. 
From the London and Westminster Review, 1839. 
(Continued from page 11.) 


But we are giving too much space to this 
“heartless school,” and will pass to one of a very 
different character. 

4, This is the school—* not of strict science; 
not of judiciously varied finger-music ; not of 
melody, equable, genial and tascinating—but of 
Genius, which shall avail itself of the results of the 
contrapuntist’s labor, which shall employ the hand 
of the performer, and give melody a thousand va- 
rious characters subserviently to the working out 


inasmuch as its nature implies a distinctive origi- 
nahty and invention in all its disciples, which owe 
as much to the student’s self as to his master. 
MENTI, however, must be included in it, and, fol- 
lowing chronological order, may be placed first. 

“Few have done more for their art than he did 
—few have lived to see a progress so rapid and 
so extended. Ile may be said to have witnessed 


not its decline, however, as some lovers of the old 
school have been pleased to imagine. * * * * 


hand sufliciently patient to ensure him success as 


tive artist ; his position as a young man was emi- 
nently calculated to make him an artist in the 
best sense of the term. * * * Throughout the 
long range of Clementi’s Sonatas, a remarkable 
variety is observable. 
manifest a fire and a nerve, and an employment 
of the conceits of science and the : 
fancy, with equal freedom and judgment—in bis 
slower movements a richness of harmony, an ex- 
pressiveness of melody, and a mastery over all the 
embroidery of music, which is so delightful if not 
laid on with too gaudy afancy. Clementi’s works 
—a faithful reflection of his playing—have been 


vs ” 


“ Greater honors might justly have been paid 
to Clementi, in the shape of minuter remark and 
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closer analysis, did not the next and noblest writer 
for the pianoforte, whom we must mention, de- 
mand a Benjamin’s share of attention. And if 
whosoever would approach the musie of Beerio- 
VEN, must be constrained by its unparalleled 
variety and suggestiveness to employ epithets 


and illustrations almost without the limits even of | 


liberal- Art-criticism—the reviewer, in the present 
ease, has a labor of more than ordinary love and 
extent, by reason of the new light recently thrown 
on his life and works, in the biographical notices 
standing at the head of this article. So much 
has been whispered, but so little known, about 
Beethoven, in England, that as much personal 


detail as can be possibly here compressed, besides | 


being welcome, will also be found not irrelevant 


to the understanding of his genius and his works.” | 


The work here referred to is entitled Bio- 
graphische Notizen uber Ludwig van Beethoven. 
Von Dr. F. G. 
Coblentz, 1838. Biographical Notices of Leiis 
van Beethoven. By Dr. F. G. Wegeler and 
Ferdinand Ries. The reviewer goes on. 

“ To authenticate these ‘Notizen,’ which do not 
pretend to any connection or completeness, it is 
enough to say that Dr. Wegeler, one of their 
authors, and himself the intimate friend of Beet- 
hoven, is the husband of that Eleonora von Breu- 
ning, in whose mother’s house the wild and ee- 
centric genius founda second home during the 
years of his boyhood, &c. Dr. Wegeler’s share 


| of the work includes many original letters of a 


deep and melancholy interest ; for the Hermit 


| of Vienna, though, as life advanced, his nature 


of its own distinct and original conceptions. Of | 
this school no one can be rightly called a founder, 


CLE- | 


was qnarled,as it were, into an uncouth and threate | 
ening shape, by suffering and contracted cireum- | 
| of four notes following each other, as for instance 


stances and domestic trial—never ceased to love 
his old friends, at Bonn, or wholly to drop corres- 
pondence with them, though he might write but 
once in ten years. The second half of the ¢ Not- 
izen,’ yet more valuable to the musician for the 
anecdotes it contains, was contributed by Ries, 
Beethoven’s own pupil. 

“ He was strongly attached to his mother, and 
cherished her memory long after her decease :— 
when Ries presented hims:If as pupil before him, 
with a letter from Father Ries, Beethoven, who 
was then busy, and never very ceremonious, re- 


| ceived him with** Teannot now answer your fa- 


ther, but tell him I have not forgotten when my 
mother died”—a period of trial at which Father 
Ries had assisted him with money. * * * * It 
is beautiful to find him in his earlier days writing 


and speaking of his art as a service bringing its 


own reward, and only valuable as an engine of 
money-getting, inasmuch as it might enable him 
to assist the poor or to help an old friend. The 
strange craving for money which possessed him in 
his latter days, was but a malady superinduced by 
physical disease, and the unworthy treatment of 
coarse, rapacious relations. Never was any one 
less worldly than Beethoven as a boy—never any 
less disposed to stoop as a young man. Never 
was any one less of a courtier,—more stiff-neck- 


edly resolute not to avail bimself of the luxuries | 


to which the patronage of his great friends might 
have introduced him. 

“ Characteristics so strongly marked, humors so 
far removed from common-place sympathies as 
those here presenting themselves, could not fail to 
tincture the musical career, as well as the person- 
al life, of their possessor. Neither Wegehe nor 


Weegeler and Ferdinand Ries. | 
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Ries throw much light upon his mode of study ; 
the former indeed tells us that Beethoven was in- 
debted for instruction to Pteiffer and Van der 
Eder of Bonn, and not (as other biographers have 
said) to Neefe, with whom he vas merely appoint- 
ed co-organist; that Tiaydn gave him few or no 
lessons; and that Salieriand Albrechtsberger found 
hima stubborn and not very industrious pupil, 
indisposed without question to subject himself to 
the straight-lacing of theoretical instruction ; and 
showing, when but a youth, glimpses of that pos- 
itive and self-relying spirit which made him, many, 
many years afierwards, defend two consecutive 
fifths which Ries had detected in one of his com- 
positions, with a despotic “Well, then, T permit it.” 
Lest others, fancying themselves geniuses no_ less 
eminent, should be led astray, we will not say 
that Beethoven's music was like Dogberry’s read- 
ing and writing, “the gift of nature ;” but it is 
certain that at an early age he manifested attain- 
ments of a height and a daring which pointed him 
out as already “ first among the first.” 

We find this part of the Review which relates 
to Beethoven so interesting, that we shall present 
our readers with copious extracts. For example: 

“ The following instance occurred very soon 
after his being appointed fellow organist with 
Neefe :— 

‘ In this new position’ (says Dr. Wegeler) 
‘ Beethoven first gave to the orchestra an acci- 
dental proof of his talents in the following man- 
ner. In the Catholic church the lamentations of 
the Prophet Jeremiah are sung on three days in 
the Holy Week. These compositions consist, as 
every one knows, of short verses, which are chan- 
ted with a certain rhythm ; the vocal part consists 


E D E F, on the third of which several words, or 
a whole phrase, are sung, till at the close a few 
notes bring back the singer to the cadence of the 
As the organ is not allowed to 
play on these three days, the performer is only 
supported by a slight pianoforte accompaniment. 
Upon one occasion, when it fell to our Beethoven 
to play this accompaniment, he asked that very 
correct singer, Heller, whether he would allow 
himself to be thrown out if Beethoven could do it. 
The rash consent of the singer was no sooner 


| obtained, than Beethoven threw him so complete- 


ly out by variations of the accompaniment, al- 
though with his /ittle finger he struck the note 
which Heller was to hold all the time, that the 
latter Jost the note so that he could not hit the 
proper cadence. Old Ries used to relate how as- 
tonished Lucchesi, the then Kapellmeister, was by 
Beethoven’s playing. In the first burst of Heller’s 
wrath he complained to the Elector, and though 
the occurrence pleased that young and clever 
prince, he ordered a simpler accompaniment in 
future. —(pp. 14—15.) 

“ This was but the herald of a greater feat told 
us (p. 36), concerning the concerto in C major. 
At its first rehearsal, to accommodate himself with 


| the pitch of the wind instruments, which was half 


a note higher than that of the pianoforte, Beet- 
hoven actually played this long and complicated 
work in C sharp ! 

“ But the stubbornness implied in these anec- 
dotes, which might have only qualified its owner 
to compose in one strain—as it were, for the min- 
ers in Fridolin’s foundery, and not for the lady, 
or the knight, or the page, was tempered in Beet- 
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hoven by that wonderful facility and power of 
adaptation by which genius, saved from dogged- 
ness and sel{-occupation, is qualified for its loftiest 
and most excursive flights.” 

“Tt is to be remarked, that if nothing could be 
much more unworldly and retired than Beetho- 
ven’s life; nothing, also, could be more carefully, 
almost sullenly withheld from the market where pa- 
tronage and fashion resort, than hisexecutive talent. 
He would sit down among the Breunings and ex- 
temporize fantasias suitable to the characters of 
the company, unconsciously shadowing forth, as it 
were, that turn of invention which should make 
him one day select ‘ Napoleon’ as the idea of that 
symphony which is now called the ‘ Eroica ;}—but 
he never loved to exhibit in public; and was 
incorrect, and uncertain as a player. But, for 
this, his mind wrought all the more incessantly, 
and a spirit of self-concentration was nourished to 
an unusual strength, in addition to the force of 
will, and the variety of fancy with which nature 
had gifted him so largely. And he had not long 
entered upon the career of invention—not long 
detached himself from those indulgent friends, 
whose constant society must have tended to soften 
and to humanize, when he was doomed to be 
driven yet deeper into the recesses of his own 
mind, by the most terrible calamity which could 
befall him. That deafness, which finally com- 
yelled him to a total seclusion from the world, 
eae to manifest itself in the year 1800; and 
there are few more painful chapters in the history 
of genius than those, still to be added, which will 
contain the early letters on the subject addressed 
by Beethoven to Dr. Wegeler ;—few more mel- 
ancholy anecdotes than the one told by Ries, how 
the latter first became aware of his master’s im- 
paired hearing, by calling upon him, when they 
were walking together in the country, to listen to 
a shepherd’s pipe; being no longer able to hear 
which, Beethoven stalked homeward by the side 
of his scholar, gloomy and saying nothing. The 
legend of the prisoner shut up in the iron cham- 
ber, day by day narrowing around him, but re- 
flects what the feelings of the musician must have 
been: for his fate approached, though no less 
steadily, more slowly. At first, in his letters to 
Wegeler, who is a physician, we find him writing 
of his malady as a secret to be kept with jealous 
care ;—then, in a sudden moment of anguish, ex- 
claiming that self-destruction, bis only cure, was 
forbidden him by divine laws. Nor was his con- 
dition ameliorated by his domestic relations. His 
brothers, in whose case he showed a forbearance 
as extraordinary as was his violence and_ suspi- 
cion in other instances, were worthless and rapa- 
cious. They would snatch from his table his 
compositions when half completed, and dispose of 
them without his consent to the highe-t bidder, 
careless of promises and engagements ; and Ries 
gives us an illustrative anecdote of the master and 
his brother Caspar having actually fought in the 
street about the three pianoforte sonatas, op. 31, 
(the second, one of the most superb pieces of dra- 
matic composition extant), which lad been pro- 
mised to a music-seller at Zurich, but which Cas- 
par had disposed of elsewhere. Under these un- 
favorable circumstances, it was not wonderful that 
every excrescence of a nature strong, but prone 
to malformation, should become exaggerated, until 
at last they absorbed all lite and force from its 
healthier parts—that a generous disregard of mon- 
ey should be exchanged for a sel{-tormenting and 
grasping avarice—that the same suspiciousness, 
which made him in Vienna choose an open place 
for his residence, to escape from the _pilferings 
of meaner musicians, in particular, of one A. G. 
(Abbé Gelinek ?) who used to settle themselves 
close in his neighborhood, for the purpose of steal- 
ing what they could trom his improvisations— 
should at last drive him to an extreme of unrea- 
sonable harshness.” 

“One more anecdote of Beethoven's piano- 
forte-playing which can be drawn from these 
interesting * Notizen,’ may be placed here by way 
of relief:— = 

* When Steibelt came, with his great celebrity, 
from Paris to Vienna, several of Beethoven's 
friends were afraid that the reputation of the latter 
might be injured. Steibelt did not call upon him 





—they met, for the first time, at a party given by 
Count Fries, where Beethoven introduced his 
new trio in B flat, for pianoforte, clarionet, and 
violoncello (op. 11.) The performer has no 
peculiar opportunity for display in this piece. 
Steibelt listened to it with a sort of condescension, 
aid Beethoven a few compliments, and thought 
Pimeelf sure of his victory. He played a quintet 
of his own composition, extemporized, and pro- 
duced much effect by his tremolando passages, 
which were then quite novel. Beethoven could 
not be induced to play any more. A week after- 
wards Count Fries gave another concert. On 
this oceasion Steibelt played a quintet with great 
success, and a brilliant fantasia, which he had 
evidently got up—on the same theme (Pria cl’ 
impegno) on which the variations in Beethoven’s 
trio are written. 
Beethoven and the master himself: they insisted 
on his sitting down to improvise. He went to 
the instrument in his usual, I may say, uncouth 
manner, as if he was pushed there, and, as he 
went by, took up the violoncello part of Steibelt’s 
quintet, laid it (purposely ?) upside down on the 
desk, and, with one finger, strummed a theme out 
of the first bars. As he went on he became so 
enraged and excited in his improvisation that 
Steibelt lett the room before Beethoven had done 
—never would meet bim again, and made it a 
condition that any one wishing for his company 
should not imvite Beethoven.’—pp. 81, 82. 

“ But enough of these illustrations ; though 
with such a treasury of precious material before 
us, it is easier for us to speak of the peculiarities 
and faults of the man—of his lonely household, 
and his gloomy death-bed, haunted by spectres of 
poverty and ruin which his own distempered fancy 
had conjured up—than to attempt, however im- 
perfectly, to characterize the works which have 
faced him above his cotemporaries. But Beet- 
vented pianoforte compositions are above parallel, 
and even to their technical analysis must be 
brought something of the spirit in which they were 
composed. What this spirit was may partly be 
divined from his own confessions, as recorded in 
the charming but wild letters of Bettine Brentano 
to Goethe.” 

‘When I open my eyes (said Beethoven) I 
cannot choose but sigh; for what I behold is at 
enmity with my faith, and Tam forced to despise 
the world, which has no conception that music is 
a higher revelation than all their wisdom and 
philosophy ; it is the wine which inspires new cre- 
ations; and Tam the Bacchus that crushes out 
this noble juice for mankind, and makes their 
spirits drunk ; and when they are sobered again, 
then you see what a world of things they have 
fished up to bring back with them to dry land 
again. I have no friend: I must needs live alone 
with myself, but I well know that God is nearer 
me in my Art than others: [commune with him 
without fear: evermore have I acknowledged and 
understood him: and Tam not fearful concerning 
my music—no evil fate can befall it: and he to 
whom it is become intelligible must become free 
from all the paltriness that the others drag about 
with them,’ 

“ Visionary as may this ‘raptus’ seem, it never- 
theless contains the true philosophy of genius in 
its highest manifestation. Beethoven says of Mo- 
zart’s Don Giovanni that the sacred Art ought never 
to be de qrad d to the Sool ry of so scandalous a 
subject; and he thoroughly acted up to this judg- 
ment in choosing the subject of his one opera, 
Pik lio. 

“ Beethoven's great thoughts are not in any 
wise dependent upon the great means employed 
in their utterance. The critic who, in speaking 
of Michael Angelo’s sketch of ‘ Cleopatra,’ begged 
especial attention to the style ‘in which that 
twisted lock is wound about the shoulders,’ adding, 
‘it is but a plait of woman’s hair, yet lies with an 
immensity ot coil which might beseem a serpent 
on the neck of the Medusa,’ used a figure admir- 
ably suited to many of our poet’s works—admir- 
ably illustrative of his whole style of handling. 
And it is the constant presence of this grasp and 
greatness, that has led some of Beethoven’s eulo- 
gists to speak of him as merely stern, dark and 
gloomy—as if there were not some score of his 


This provoked the admirers of 





scherzi laughing such an one-sided character in 
the face; as if he had not, in the finale to the 
second Razumouftsky quartet, given playfulness 
and joy an utterance, the ecstasy of which was 
never exceeded by Rossini or Auber himself; 
—as if the slow movement of the first of the three 
Zurich sonatas (about which their composer and 
his brother Caspar fought) did not remain as an 
evidence of utter mastery over the finest details 
of grace and ornament; and the finale to the 
already-cited Waldstein Sonata, and the whole 
Sonata pastorale (op. 28) did not exist to remind 
them that for such pictures also as are conveyed 
by a fresh and sunny and peaceful melody, their 
rugged and incomparable storm-painter has not 
left his peer behind him. Even in Beethoven’s 
latest compositions, by some charged with a super- 
subtlety fatal to their excellences, (as if it follow- 
ed that the labyrinth is impassable because the 
clue is not ready to every hand) there is always 
some outbreak of fancy, as felicitously simple, as 
startling by its originality, as familiar by its truth, 
as the happiest couplet in Shakspeare. With 
ourselves, the genuine suecess which has attended 
the recent performances of the Choral Symphony, 
so long considered in England a chaotic puzzle, 
reasonably encourages the anticipation of that 
time when even the elaborate Sonata, No. 106, 
with its tremendous fugued finale, will be as dis- 
tinctly understood, if not as frequently played as 
the three first Sonatas (dedicated to Haydn) or 
the pastorale, or the Lichnowsky Sonata, already 
renowned for the exquisite clearness of their 
beauty.” 
(Conclusion next week.) 


~ ~~ 4+ — + 
(From the New York Musical World.) 
A Letter from Hector Berlioz. 


[DEAR Sir :—Will you kindly publish Berlioz’s last 
letter from Paris? As there have appeared a great 
many erroneous statements about his works in one of 
my articles written for your paper, I think that this 
will prove the best way to do justice to his great genius, 
and to furnish your readers with an interesting musical 
feuilleton. Your obedient servant, 

GusTAVE SATTER. 

U. States Hotel, Boston, Sept. 20th, 1856.] 

My Dear Sarrer :—I was in Germany when 
Mr. Millard called on me and left your amiable 
letter. This was the reason why I could not see 
him. <A thousand thanks for the musie which you 
have sent me. One sees at your manner of treat- 
ing the piano, that you are one of the great mas- 
ters of the harpsichord. Your Morceau des 
Clochettes is charmingly original, but the Jn- 
promptu-Rondeau pleases me still more, on account 
of the dazzling grace with which the theme (which 
is very beautiful in itself.) has been treated. I 
would admire to send you my works in return, 
but unfortunately my editors are not extremely 
prodigal, and I have no more copies of my scores. 

I regret it much more, as I see in the notice 
which you have been kind enough to publish in 
the New York Musical World many errors con- 
cerning the nature and worth of my compositions ; 
errors which you have committed by believing 
badly informed papers. So the apotheosis is no 
cantata; it is the finale of my Grande Symphonie 
funebre et triomphale for two orchestras and chorus. 
This symphony was never written and performed 
for the transferment of Napoleon’s ashes to France, 
but for the inauguration of the Colonne de la 
Bastille in 1840, and for the transferment of the 
victims of the July-Revolution to this vast tomb. 

Faust is no symphony either, but a Dramatic 
Legend—a concert-opera. I believe sincerely 
that you are mistaken about the worth of ‘ Ben- 
venuto Cellini’ and the ‘ Infancy of Christ.’ This 
last score is the happiest of all that I have ever 
written, so far as success is concerned. The 

iano-score of Cellini will be published at Meyer’s 
in Brunswick, and I certainly will not fail to send 
it to-you on the first occasion. ; 

The greatest piece that I have ever written is 
the Finale (Judex Credens) of my Te Deum. 
This score which you do not know, is published 
in Paris, at Brandus. There are many other 
works besides, which it would take too much space 
to write of in the letter. But I am glad that you 
remain faithful to my symphonies, which some silly 
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| mitted, better and better appreciated ? 
| any majestic celebration in memorial of such 
| greatness as his should be responded to reverent- 
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fellows declare now-a-days to be youthful mistakes. 
A thousand thanks for your cordiality. 

I have returned from Germany, where I have 
been engaged to lead a concert in Baden. My 
“Infancy of Christ,” has been better performed 
there, especially the chorus, than in any other 
ylace. The success was very great. The ‘ Infancy 
of Christ’ is no cantata, but an oratorio in three 
parts,—a sacred Trilogy. 

The “ Episode de la vie d’un Artiste,” bas never 
won the prize at the Paris Conservatoire: you 
mistake it for my cantata “ Sardanapalus,” which 
exists no more; I have burnt it. 

Now I work hard at an immense composition, — 
an opera of five acts, for which I have written the 
Libretto, as I did for the ‘Infancy of Christ.’ 
Heaven knows when it will be done. 

Good bye. Thousands and thousands of 
friendly wishes from your most devoted 

Hecror Berwioz. 

Panis, Sept. 3, 1856. 


The Handel Statue at Halle. 
The following spunky letter is addressed to the 
London Atheneum: 


“You have already, in the Athenaum, an- 
nounced the designs in progress at Halle, the 
birth-place of Handel, for holding a centenary 
festival there in 1859, with the purpose of erect- 
ing a statue to him in his native town. It was 
added, too, to the announcement that the leading 
English musicians and professors had been, or 
were to be, invited to contribute their simultane- 
ous efforts to carry out the idea. Now, a higher 
object of musical interest than honor to Handel 
could not by any ingenuity be propounded to the 
lovers of the greatest music ; for it there be such 
a thing as a settled fact in the Art, is it not that, 
with every musician’s advancing experience, and 
by every fresh opportunity of comparison, Han- 
del’s glory rises, and brightens, and deepens, and 
spreads—that the variety, no less than the vast- 
ness of his genius becomes more and more ad- 
Thus, 


ly, gratefully and cordially by the people of Eng- 
land. But ere plans are formed or committees 
convoked, permit a lover of Handel and debtor 
to the Germans to suggest some reason why, if 
English memorial there be, jt should stand on 
English, not on German ground, should be raised 
in the place of our great fellow-citizen’s labors 
and death, and not of his birth. Never was 
there a German musician who less belonged to 
Germany than Handel. Ere he had written a 
single one of the works which entitle him to 
statue and laurel crown, Handel’s intercourse 
with his native country had ceased. It was 
during half a century’s residence in England, be- 
twixt the year 1710, when he came to the Hay- 
market Italian Opera to compose Rinaldo, aud 
the Good Friday of 1759, when he died, that his 
great productions were written—in England and 
Jor England. Not one of them that could be 
named is with German words. They were pro- 
duced to glorify our festivals—to suit our fash- 
ions—to meet af ory of appreciation as well 


| as of execution. Nor is it asserting too much to 


say that in Germany, up to this day, the love of 
Handel has not penetrated Handel’s country men 
as it has penetrated Handel's fellow-citizens ; 
that his works are not so well known, not so fre- 
quently, and never so adequately, performed there 
as here. We English put all our enthusiasm 
into For unto us a child is born, the Hallelujah, 
The Horse and his rider ; the Germans sing these 
choruses strictly, but without any unction of sym- 
pathy or tradition, or national preference. There 
Is no reasoning about these differences, no ex- 
plaining why the musical pilgrim must seek in 
one place for Palestrina, in another for Gluck, 
with a certainty that there he will have the real 
meaning drawn by the executants from the poet's 
work ; but when we are raising an artistic monu- 
ment, should accident (for such is birth) wholly 
define and decide the place ?—should ‘not the 
more important sequel of such accident be con- 








sidered ? Let Superstition raise its memorial 
pillar on the spot where the cradle stood, but let 
Hope and Faith build their shrines on the place 
where the Prophet lived and struggled, tanght 
and triumphed. Another question raises itself on 
the occasion, less large and generous, still not to 
be wholly overlooked. How is it possible to for- 
get former instances of musical commemoration 
in which Germany, having appealed to England 
for assistance, has failed in herself contributing 
much beyond such appeal? ‘The Mendelssohn 
Scholarship is not the only case in which German 
reverence has said, ‘ Do let us dip into England’s 
purse,’ the while clasping her own strong box 
tight. This would matter nothing, were there 
any real feeling of confraternity in Art betwixt 
Germany and England. But that there is little 
on their side, all who know the land and its men 
must admit. They profit by us, they respect our 
probity, but they love us little and esteem our 
judgment less. This is no ‘ fire-brand flung about’ 
in sport. Let us have truth all round, as the 
best courtesy or the most courteous animosity. If 
English artists and amateurs think it well to join 
Germany in erecting a statue to Handel in Halle, 
and not in Hanover Square or ‘near the Abbey,’ 
let them at least stipulate, like the ‘nation of 
shopkeepers’ we are still reputed to be, that no 
sum shall pass across the channel for any such 
purpose, unless a proportionate amount—say 
twice as much—shall have been raised in Ger- 
many by those suing for extraneous assistance. 
E.. BoC? 
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From the Canadian Mus. Review. 


Musical Education at Schools. 

We have had some little experience in Musical 
Edueation at Schools. Need we wonder at the 
present state of the Art in this country when we 
see, day after day, not only the abuse it is sub- 
jected to, but the carelessness and indifference 
displayed in imparting necessary instruction. 
Few of the uninitiated would be prepared to 
credit the absolute ignorance which exists among 
pupils in many of what are otherwise considered 
excellent. institutions for teaching “the young 
idea.” We have often come across the path of 
those who, having learned to play some fashion- 
able polka or even the more aspiring fantasia, 
with some dash and show, fancy they know every- 
thing concerning the Art. But examine farther 
into their qualifications; endeavor to extract 
from them satisfactory demonstration of their 
sound and thorough inculcation into its mysteries 
and principles, and how quickly are we unde- 
ceived! Tow painful to find that far from 
understanding its depth, they have not even 
touched the surface ; that they are not only defi- 
cient in knowledge of the principles but the very 
rudiments of the art! Every effect must be the 
product of some cause ; and if we endeavor to 
probe for the cause of this ill effect, we fear we 
can trace it but too plainly. 

Music is very properly considered one of the 
most refined means of elevating our minds, and 
in its social aspect, of creating and cementing that 
bond of affection which it is so desirable should 
find existence in the family circle. Many pa- 
rents being conscious of this—if they are not 
themselves even more susceptible to the charms 
of sound—are naturally led, from an anxiety for 
their children’s happiness, to encourage their 
taste for it, and finally to seek for them such in- 
struction as will ensure them its practical enjoy- 
ment. So far their desires are most praise wor- 
thy. A family so educated, practising and de- 
lighting in their favorite art for the sake of the 
internal pleasure which it yields, to our mind 
must be one of the most pleasing of earthly com- 
munitics. In it we cannot imagine any of those 
evils to be fostered which so often mar our hap- 
piness, blight our hopes, and doom to misery and 
wretchedness our present existence. On the 
contrary, there we see in the brightest colors all 
that is virtuous, beautiful and lovely. This is no 
fancy sketch; it has an existence in fact, and 
many such happy examples may be found. Yet 
we fear here begins the grand error which parents 
so unfortunately commit, viz., an impatience to 





realize the pleasure they anticipate from their 
children’s performance, and also, we are led to 
believe, a not very commendable spirit which 
desires them to outrival others in mere technical 
ability and outward show, overthrowing at one 
stroke that beautifully symmetrical architecture 
they at first so commendably undertook to rear. 
Nothing can be more injurious to the child, the 
professor or the art. In the first place, a wish for 
these early precocious displays not only comes in 
the way of a thorough, systematic training, but in- 
duces the teacher to pass over much that is both 
valuable and indeed indispensable to the satisfac- 
tory progress of his pupil, and oftentimes en- 
couraging a listlessness thereto which in any 
other study would be considered highly reprehen- 
sible. In the pupils also its ill effects are dis- 
played in the trivial taste, incorrect and spiritless 
feelings they evoke in their performances. How 
much better would it rather be for parents to 
exercise more patience and judgment in this 
matter, and see their children’s talents drawn 
forth and encouraged in the right direction by a 
trustworthy and able master! How much real 
talent would not this course save to us and to the 
world. Yet by this worse than childish impatience 
we are deluged with would-be artists the most 
contemptible, amateurs the most plebeian. 

The periodical displays usual in some schools 
we cannot but consider as detrimental to the true 
end of musical education. If such exhibitions 
mean anything, they are intended to certify the 
yrogress of the pupil; and it would be proper in 
Judging of their performances not only to attend 
to the mere correct reading and certainty of 
touch they may evince, but also to the spirit, 
feeling and pathos with which they imbue the 
compositions they may interpret, for there indeed 
is displayed their true progress—whether they 
are musicians in mind as well as finger. Let our 
superintendents of schools say how this is to be 
effected within the mystifying influence of twelve 
pianos, and an organ, &c., hammered upon all at 
once (!), or the performance of a piece which has 
cost the pupil six months’ hard study. How such 
strange frolics can be said to indicate the progress 
of each individual pupil in anything but a wicked 
display of power, we are at a loss to estimate. If 
music has anything commendable appertaining to 
it more than for the practice of mere childish 
freaks, let the pupils wa to appreciate it at 
once, so that its beauties may be duly impressed 
upon their minds, and they may learn to look 
upon it with different feelings than those which 
attach themselves to the mere outward blandish- 
ments and frivolities of the world. 

- —— > 

Ropert THE Devit in IrALy.—They have 
got to playing “ Robert the Devil” on the Ital- 
ian stage; but the strict censorship established in 
Naples and the other Italian States has taken very 
strange, but not unexpected, liberties with Scribe’s 
rather anti-church notion libretto. 

The censor has effected the following changes 
in the opera : the Genius of Evil, Bertram, is trans- 
formed into a magician ; Sicily is metamorphosed 
into Scotland ; Normandy becomes Picardy ; the 
convent is a castle ; the ghostly nuns are simply 
ghosts ; the chapel is a charitable institution; the 
cross is crossed out, and Alice has to throw herself 
at the foot of a fir-tree instead. The Roman cen- 
sor thinks the Devil is as much afraid of a Scot- 
tish fir-tree as he is, or ought to be, of the holy 
Cross. 

The connection is so close and logical between 
Meyerbeer’s music and every minute phase and 
point in the libretto, that these odd alterations in 
the latter must make the music appear exceed- 
ingly ludicrous, especially to many Italians who 
are fawiliar with the opera as it is legitimately 
played. 
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The “ North Star.” 


The new opera is exceedingly novel and enter- 
taining. Its pictures of life have a wild and 
barbaric interest, and are new to the American 
public. The war with Russia has produced an 
undercurrent of romantic interest in this people, 
which serves as a new basis on which to found 
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modern stage-romance. It isa relief to see new 
figures in our scenic landscape. ‘The cossavk looks 
well on the st-ge. The invasion of this northern 
horde, in the first act, is fresh and picturesque to 
a remarkable degree. Like northern boars and 
bears they huddle fiercely in, wild with passion 
and greed, to be subdued by a fair young girl, 
who appeals to their superstition :—for even nature 
in the rough, and at the roughest, has somewhere 
a helm which it blindly obeys—can one but get 
his hand upon it. 

Like all the works of Meyerbeer, this is a care- 
fully-written opera. No one probably ever took 
more care, or gave himself more time, to hit the 
nail of effect precisely on the head, than this 
writer. Mozart was impulsive. He wrote with 
no idea of immortality. Ie finished his overture 
to Don Giovanni, twixt sleep and awake, the 
night before the first performance; and the ink 
was not dry on the paper that the orchestra played 
from at the rehearsal the next morning. Meyer- 
beer would take more time than that, to decide 
whether the first chord of an overture should be 
minor or major. Te seems to write always in full 
and alarmed consciousness, as to a possible immor- 
tality, and a receding or progressing in the public 
estimate of his powers. Pope was determined to 
be a poet and coolly made up his mind to be one 
beforehand; and the same seems to be true of 
Meyerbeer as a composer. But Mozart and 
Beethoven were composers because they could 
not help it and in spite of themselves. In the 
one case, the men were possessed of their genius 
—in the other, they possessed themselves of it, 
apparently, by main torce. 

But despite all this careful elaboration and 
forecast, this calculation of musical and scenic 
effect, this bringing-to-bear of all that can dazzle 
the eye in scenery and costume, and this patient 
waiting of years for the opera to grow mellow, 
and to throw off its redundancies, despite all this 
—or rather by reason of all this,—what a clear 
and symmetrical work is presented at the last ! 

Great is the merit and great the recompenses 
of industry! Life is short, but it is ever long 
enough judiciously to wait—and we think the life 
of Meyerbeer teaches this lesson. His early 
failures, too, in Germany, which were signal, and 
repeated and complete—the discouraging cotem- 
poraneous successes of C. M. von Weber, his 
fellow pupil with the Abbe Vogler; his wise 
changing of the scene to Italy and his study and 
coming outafresh there—what capital Art-lessons, 
and life-lessons, are contained in all this! 

We advise our friends who hear this opera 
(should not the unexpected close of the season 
prevent their soon hearing it again) to listen well 
to the instrumentation. It will reward) them. 
Meyerbeer has the immense advantage over the 
modern Italian composers, that “ his early educa- 
tion was not neglected.” His melody is not the 
foam that tops the sluggishly-rolling wave beneath 
—but the wave, itself, rolls to deep melody. For, 
in the dark waters of his accompaniment there 
disport gold-fish, that flash in the sunshine of’ his 
bright fancy and illumine the depths below. 
Meverbeer is no surface- omposer. 

Mme. de La Grange makes a very captivating 
young gentleman. We do not wonder that the 
vivandieres wanted (illusively) to kiss her. Ade- 
quately to praise her singing in this opera, would 
compel our ascent into the superlatives. The 
public, we are glad to see, are beginning to rab 
their eyes, preparatorily to opening them, quite, 
to the merits of this great singer. 

Mme. Bertucea Maretzek has an agreeable way 
of surprising people, now and then, with brilliant 
litle feats of vocalism, for which they are unpre- 
sen We found ourselves silently comparing 

er with the impresario. The world seems to g0 
well with both of them—they certainly never 
looked in such excellent condition. , 

The other signori and signorini, are quite ade- 
quate to the demands of the opera, with the 
exception of the unfortunate Arnoldi (we think 
that is his name) whose very scared and lunatic 
look,—contrasting strangely with a certain ambi- 
tiousness of performance,—renders him the least 
welcome apparition of the stage. 

N. iA Musical World. 
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From the Country. | 

Natick, Oct. 15,1856. | 

Dear Dwight—I have been detained here the | 
last two or three weeks by a business which has 

occupied far more of my time during the last»! 

three years than I could wish—indeed, for more | 

than I can make out to be for my advantage— 


viz., convalescing. A pretty good sign that my 
present job of the kind is drawing to a close is 
the streneth of the impulse which urges me to 
Not that I have any- 


thing special to say, nor indeed anything properly 


write to vou once more. 


adapted to the columns of a Journal of Music ; 
but the impulse is here, and I give way. 

On the whole this is no bad place for a conva- 
lescent. I have a nice litde room fronting di- 
rectly south, and within five minutes’ walk of all 


the public offices. There are the railroad station 
and the post-oflice, and the building that used to 
be the principal grog-shop—where the man was 


stabbed a few years since—sundry groceries, dry 


goods shops, tailors, milliners, and all the usual 


et ceteras, with a barber’s shop and an oyster 
cellar. Lawyer Bacon’s office is in plain view, 
and that of lawyer Ham is only hidden by an in- 
Then there are the 


tervening building or two. 
four meeting houses of four different denomina- 
tions, and facing the four cardinal points exactly. 
Whether it was accident, or that there is a little 
gentle sareasm in the matter, [am not informed ; 
but the fact is, that while our good old Puritanic, 
Orthodox, Trinitarian Church of the straightest 


sect fronts exactly south, our Universalist meet- 
ing house faces directly towards the north star, 
as if it had another road to heaven; while the 
Methodist and of 
“"twixt and "tweenities,” look respectively the 





saptist houses, as a_ sort 


one to the rising, the other to the setting sun. I 
am not sure that either of our spiritual advisers 
lives within the five minute limits, but Dr. Russell 
is my next neighbor, and just now he is of more 
importance to me than the gentlemen who have 
I should mention that the 


the “cure of souls.’ 
oflices of our town clerk and the deputy sheriff 
are hard by, and also the sky parlor in which the 
new brass band meets hebdomadaly for the prae- 
tice of cacophony, and in which on Sundays the 
seven wise men, especially one from the East, 


meet with divers adherents and followers to ex- 


plore the mysteries of the other world through 
the intervention of tables and rappings. I pro- 
pose that they fill their noses with rappee snuff 
and test the lanenave of sternutation. As to the 
band, T slept one night in a house just back of 
said sky-parlor ; their windows were open and so 
were mine; and I must confess my admiration at 
the resolute perseverance and strength of ear 
with which popular melodies were put through 
two brazen nerve-destroyers 


their no 


being within about a quarter of a tone of the 


pkuces, 
same pitch. However, people say that they have 
excellent progress. 
the 


=} 


just begun and are making 
Suppose they conquer at last; whether 
game will prove worth the powder aad shot? I 
trow not. 

On the other side of the street, a little to the 
right, my front windows overlook the open space 
which is to be our common. It possesses just 
now the following elements of beauty: some 
twenty feet of old picket fence, four or five 
wooden posts where a fence once was, an ash, an 





elm, four apple trees, a few s'raggling peach 
trees on the site of a former garden, half a dozen 
excavations with low mounds about them, where 
as many buildings once stood, and a very fine 
growth of weeds. This piece of ground is to be 
levelled off and made into something of which we 
shall be proud; but when? 
diately ; others, at that future epoch when so 
many things are to be done—such as the erection 
of a decent new station house in such a place that 
every train which stops need not stand directly 


2 : 
Some say imme- 


across our main street; the removal of decayed 
humanity from the old burying ground, which, 
but for the obstinacy of a few individuals, would 
have ceased to disgrace the village long ago; the 
elevation of the town clock; the building of the 
new town house; the removal of the engine 
house and horse sheds, which now cut off the 
view of our handsomest church from all such as 
come up the street from the East or sit at my side 
window ; and the construction of the new road 
in the almost straight line laid out by nature, with 
her own cuttings through the ledges, down to 
South Natick. 


Directly in front of my windows, at the end of | 


a short street, is our big school house, three 
stories high. 
speculation to me, architecturally. The 
side, that upon which I look, has a deep projec- 
tion, containing the entrances and stairways; but 
as the doors are in the sides of this projection, I 
cannot get over the feeling, that I look upon the 
back of the edifice, and that its front must face 
the back yard. 

A little to my left, across the street, is a wood- 
occupied chiefly by dispensers of 
ready-made clothing, millinery goods, and gro- 
ceries, but in which also is printed that mirror of 
You must 


north 


en building 


the passing age, the Natick Observer ! 
not suppose, because Natick is renowned in New 
England history as the great Indian town, that 
our paper, like the Cherokee “Phanizx in those 
days, when slavery bad not yet driven the Che- 
rokees from their homes and stolen their eulti- 
vated lands, is printed half in English and half in 
Indian. I assure you, solemnly that is not the 
case ! 

Between the school house and this last named 
building, the two structures being my picture 
frame, I have a little view, which has been, 
during my imprisonment, a source of great de- 
light. You must know that the land which 
spreads away south of my street is for about half 
amile so level that we do not compare it to a 
pancake, but give our idea of the flatness of that 
palatable viand by saying they are as flat as i. 
It has been declared to be as flat as one of Cass’s 
speeches ; but I cannot say as to that. 

Now, beyond this plain rises abruptly the 
Deacon’s Hill—not the lofty elevation I thought 
it in boyhood, (it has diminished in some such 
measure as has the value of the dollar, which I 
then thought wealth) but a pleasant little pile of 
rocks and earth, thrown up some 140 or 150 feet, 
directly from the meadow. The curve that its 
upper outline makes, falling gently away to the 
left into a low ridge, until it is lost behind the 
printing oflice, is precisely that of Hogarth’s line 
of beauty and grace. The whole is covered 
completely with dense forest. And here the 
Great Painter has been at work. 

The first time I sat at my window he had just 
begun to lay new colors upon his ground of green. 





ae 


This building is a great subject of 
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The point of deepest color was, and still is, a 
little clump of pines just at the apex of the 
height, near the huge flat rock where the moun- 
tain cranberry and the bearberry grow; and from 
that spot I could trace the gradual shades of lighter 
and lighter green into a yellowish green, a green- 
ish yellow, and so on to a confirmed straw color. 
The next morning a new coat had been given 
my picture. The yellows had deepened ; and so 
it went on day after day—an inaudible symphony, 
in which the theme was working out in delicious 
harmonies, until my picture was a masterpiece of 
| brilliant, harmonious coloring. The pines re- 
tained their dark depths of green; the hickories 
became golden; a maple here and there added 
liveliness to the picture, resplendent in a dress 
that vied with the purple brocades of Copley’s 
pictures; sturdy oaks were more deliberate in 
changing their costume, trying mixtures of green 
and red, but settling finally upon a rich dark 
brown velvet. Down by the meadows, like pret- 
| ty maidens, stood a long line of graceful birches, 
and having their roots in the wet earth, they re- 
tained still their delicate pale green robes. 
Somewhere in your Journal a long time ago I 
compared the orchestral musie of Mendelssohn to 
this kind of work from the Great Painter’s hand. 
Ido not withdraw the simile. If the melody in 
_ the one case and the clearly defined design in the 
| other be wanting, yet how deliciously beautiful, 
how soothing, or how exhilarating the harmony ! 
| Dr. Russell takes me out with him to ride when 
he visits his distant patients. During some of 
these rides I have seen bits of colored landscape 
which seem to me beyond anything previously 
Are 
brilliant this fall than usuai ? 


the woods more 
Or after a three 
years’ interregnum, do they strike me more than 


ever ? 


within my experience. 


On our way to Sherborn is a bit of 
swamp. The young maples, and now some oaks 
which grow there, have had a color, than which, 
with the sun shining on and through them, as I 
have repeatedly seen it, nothing in Church's 
picture is more brilliant and dazzling nor higher 
in color. I did hope to be able to ramble along 
Charles river, or about our numerous ponds in 
search of such a svene as that of the picture re- 
|| ferred to, but the leaves are falling, and I have 
not had the strength. Bat I have seen enough 
within the lastjfew weeks to enable me to feel 
that picture possible. Would not our European 
friends langh, though, at such a piece of coloring! 
Laugh away, friends ; you say we have no spring. 
T assure you, you have no autumn—you have no 


|| Conception of it as we enjoy it. hee We D: 
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Fetis versus Wagner. 

_ The second edition, revised and enlarged, of 
M. Fetis‘s Biographie Universelle des Musiciens, 
is soon to appear in Paris, from the press of MM. 
Firmin Didot brothers. The Rerue ct Gazette 
Musicale publishes the learned author’s Preface 
in advance, which we may deem it worth while 
at some convenient time to give to our readers in 
full: We have read enough to see that M. Fétis 
is as firmly set as ever against the music and the 
theories of Ricnarp WaGNeR. That he fully 


| 
| 
| 





appreciates his music or fully understands his 
Yet that he 
is not tilting merely against windmills, but against 


theories, is by no means clear to us. 


false tendencies, which are too common, however 
much they may serve to blind the critic to what- 
ever truer and greater elements there may be in 
Wagner, must be admitted. We translate a few 
paragraphs. He says: 

“ One of the greatest obstacles to correct judg- 
ment of the worth of musical works is found in 
the doctrine of progress applied to the Arts. I 
have long had to struggle against it, and to sup- 
port ardent polemics, when IT maintained that 
musie undergoes transformation, but does not 
progress, except in its material elements. To-day, 
in view of the condition of Art throughout all 
Europe, no one longer dares to oppose me with 
the term progress; a prudent silence is observed 
upon the subject. Perhaps T should not find now 
many adversaries, should T say, according to my 
conviction, that certain things, considered as a 
progress, are in reality a decadence. For ex- 
ample, the development of the thought of a work, 
within certain limits, is undoubtedly a condition 
of beauty; but if one overreach the mark, the 
result is diffuseness, and the effect of the first 
Carried to the pitch that 
it is to-day, the mania for development produces 
The 


character of grandeur excites our admiration ; 


thought is weakened. 
only fatigue and distaste : this is decadence. 


we find it raised to its highest power in the works 
of Handel, of Gluck, and of the second epoch of 
Beethoven; but the gigantesque, the dispropor- 
tionate, which men have sought more recently to 
realize in certain productions, are monstrosities 
which indicate an erratic epoch. Elegant and 
unexpected modulation, when not too profusely 
lavished, is one of the riches born of our modern 
tonality; Mozart, that model of perfection, whom 
we always have to cite, has derived admirable ef- 
fects from it; but multiplied to excess, employed 
at every instant to disguise the poverty of the 
melodie thought, according to the method of cer- 
tain composers, modulation is equivalent to mo- 
notony and becomes an indication of the decay of 
Art. 


most beautiful acquisitions of the modern music; 


Finally, instrumental coloring is one of the 


its developments have been the fruits of the pro- 
gressive improvement of instruments and of the 
invention of several new elements of sonority. 
There cannot be too many means for the artist who 
uses them with taste for the adornment of a thought 
beautiful with inspiration and originality, and 
who, in the multitude of possible effects, knows 
how to choose and find at once the secret of the 
right nuance and of variety ; but the excess of 
instrumentation, the fatigue it causes by the in- 
cessant combination of all its elements; the noise 
the constantly increasing racket of its exagger- 
ated forces, by which the ear is deafened in onr 
days, is decadence, nothing but decadence, instead 
of being progress. 

“ We say it with confidence: the doctrine of 
progress, good and true for the sciences as for 
industry, has nothing to do with the arts of im- 
agination, and less with music than with any 
other. It cannot furnish any valid rule for the 
appreciation of the works and talent of an artist. 
It is in the object of these works, in the thought 
and in the sentiment which have dictated them, 
that we must seek their value. With very lim- 
ited developments, simple and rare modulations, 
in short, with an instrumentation reduced to the 





elements of a quartet, Alessandro Scarlatti has 
merited the name of a great artist from the latter 
years of the seventeenth century. Reinhardt 
Keiser, who lived at the same period, has not been 
surpassed by any one in originality of thought. 
Finally, Mozart, who wrote Don Juan seventy 
years before the moment in which I trace these 
lines, has remained the greatest of modern musi- 
cians, because he had what does not progress, 
to-wit, genius the most rich, the most fruitful, the 
most delicate, and the most passionate, united 
with the purest taste. 

“Yet a party has been formed within a few 
years, which has the audacity to proclaim itself as 
the creator of the only veritable and complete 
Art, for which all that has preceded has been 
mere preparation. What is wanting to the 
corypheuses of this party, is precisely the imag- 
inative faculties. For them, party opinions are 
ideas, and obscurity of thought profundity. The 
disdain which they affect for form proceeds from 
the difficulty of constraining themselves to it 
without betraying poverty of matter. Disorder, 
phrases merely sketched and without connection, 
are more to their liking, because nothing is more 
irksome than the logie of ideas for sterile or in- 
dolent imaginations. The adherents of the party 
preach up this disorder to the good-natured pub- 
lie, as the result of free, original inspiration. In 

termany, they have possessed themselves of 

journals to ensure the triumph of their revolu- 
tionary attempt. A silence as of death reigns in 
these same writings about the productions of ar- 
tists who follow other ways. Some serious men 
have endeavored to enlighten opinion by a ra- 
tional criticism of this shameful socialism ; but 
they have not been able to make their voice 
heard ; all approaches to the press have been in- 
terdicted to them. It would take too long to tell 
the means employed by the brethren and friends 
for the glorification of their chief (Wagner) ; 
their manceuvres to get possession of theatres ; 
their falsehoods to smother truth when she tries to 
make herself heard; their concerted plans to 
blacken and calumniate whoever is not with 
them. 

“ All the time, in spite of their efforts, or 
rather. by these very efforts, they show that they 
have no faith, some in what they produce, others 
in what they exalt. The great men whose 
works and names are revered in the musical 
world, have never had recourse to these charla- 
tan methods. Simple men, ignorant of the ad- 
vantages of the claque and of association, they 
have lived isolated, producing from the internal 
necessity of production, by virtue of the inspi- 
rations of their genius, and abandoning their 
works to the free judgment of their contempora- 
In fact there is no need of 
anything else to the artist who is gifted by na- 
ture, and whose happy faculties have been per- 
fected by serious and well-made studies. If 
sometimes the bold flights of his inspiration are 
not immediately comprehended, because they 
open paths to orders of ideas and facts unknown 
before, time never fails to make their beauties 
manifest ; the admiration which is due to them is 
only retarded. 

“While neglecting no means to reap the ad- 
vantages of the present, the chief of the party of 
which I speak appeals to the future for the under- 
standing of his work. This affected confidence 
in the judgment of future generations has pro- 


ries and of posterity. 
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duced the effect which he anticipated ; for it has 
awakened curiosity for extravagances which had 
inspired nothing but disgust and ennui. The fu- 
ture, in which he seems to place his trust, will be 
for him mere nothingness; for the political inter- 
ests which now group adherents round him will 
then have given place to others. If the future 
remembers these things, it will be to ridicule 
them. But for the honor of the present, the 
future ought to know that wherever taste and 
good sense still reigned, wherever the sentiment 
of pure Art was preserved, there these negations 
of ideal music have found only reprobation. In 
the interest of the actual generation, to guarantee 
public opinion against the deviations into which 
some seck to drag it, to protect young talents 
against the illusions with which the successes of a 
coterie might inspire them, it is the duty of an 
enlightened criticism to lift up its voice, to recall 
indefatigably what constitutes the domain of the 
beautiful, to honor the memory of artists who 
have remained faithful to it, and to combat the 
aberrations which tend to make us lose sight of it. 
This duty the author of the Biographie Univer- 
selle des Musiciens believes that he has not failed 
to perform.” 

ee ee 


CONCERTS. 


Tut Paropi-Strakoscu Company gave 
their sixth and last concert in the Music Hall on 
Saturday evening last. All the audiences had 
been large, but this was the largest. We heard 
but a small portion of the programme, and par- 
ticularly regretted to miss Beethoven’s song, Ade- 
laida, sung by Signor Tiserinr, who has done 
himself honor by the selection each evening of 
one piece of so high a character, by masters like 
Mozart and Beethoven. Pau JULIEN won 
encores as usual by his masterly violin-playing, 


in which mechanical perfection seems really ani- 
mated by an inward sense and feeling of beauty. 
But master Paul we fear is resting too contented 
with his laurels and does not take the pains to 
add much to his stock of ideas; he repeats him- 
self too much, and “improvises” after every 
encore the same set of phrases as uniformly as 
Sig. Tiberini answers with the La donna ¢ mobile 
(which by the way was meant to run in a livelier 
vein than his). What did Paropt sing? We 
have forgotten, and no matter; it was nothing 
new or noticeable apart from previous notices. 
And what did Srrakoscu play? What pretty 
strains did he coax out of the splendid piano? 
All who have heard him once can easily imagine. 
Sig. BERNARDI still sustains himself as a baritone 
of rich and telling voice, and a singer who gives 
pleasure and commands respect by a chaste, na- 
tural, finished manner. 

Mme. Cora De Witnorst.— This lady, 
whose successful début in New York has been 
mentioned in our Chit-Chat, and who is a native 
born American vocalist, surprised our town by 
the announcement of a concert in the Music Hall 
on Wednesday evening. A romantic story in- 
troduces her, which, as we have not copied it 
before, we now give, following the version of the 
Evening Gazette : 

A daughter of Reuben Withers, the well-known 
Banker in New York, from her earliest childhood she 
was singularly fond of music and has long, ere she 


made her appearance in the Concert-Room, been one 
of the charms of the select circle of which she was 








one of the most brilliant ornaments. Singularly 
enough, love—that commencement of all human joys 
and troubles—is the cause which has led her at 
present to appeal to the vocalist. Cora Withers fell 
in love with a young German nobleman (German 
nobleman means more specifically German gentleman 
according to American and English notions of the 
term) and also this young German nobleman fell in 
love with her. Not being a good parti. naturally 
enough the parental Withers disliked the probability 
of their being linked together. This dislike of course 
confirmed Cora Withers’ liking, which soon ripened 
into love. M. De Wilhorst—the young German— 
made her a delicate proposition. She listened and 
finally acceded to his request. They ran away and 
were married. This happened somewhere in Switzer- 
land, as we have been told, and has at all events been 
productive of happiness to themselves. How it hap- 
pened we do not pretend to know, but a short time 
after this matters were again apparently reconciled 
and they were living with Mr. Withers in New York. 
But M. De Wilhorst, not being contented to sit at 
the table of his wealthy father-in-law, wished to find 
some Calling opened to him, little doubting that this 
very Natural desire would be promptly acceded to. 
On mentioning it however, he met with a decided 
refusal] and found that, through Mr. Withers’s strange 
decision, every chance of mercantile success would in 
all probability be closed upon him.  Singularly 
enough the delicate Cora Wilhorst—a child reared jn 
the lap of opulence and luxury—one who had hitherto 
practised music as a rare pleasure because she could 
only display it to a few of her friends—that mynonne 
edition of fashionable life, suggested to him that she 
might make sufficient to maintain themselves were 
she to sing in public. For a long time he contended 
with this wish, but at length he acceded and her first 
anpearance was announced to take place at Newport, 
R. I, in August last. Of course all our readers will 
remember what this announcement induced—an 
attack upon her husband by one of her brothers, who 
could not see that the profession of a vocalist is as 
good and as honorable per se as that of a Banker or 
a merchant. Jenny Lind may be placed as an hon- 
orable contrast in juxta-position with the Fauntleroys 
and Schuylers, and we believe that but few of our 
readers are there who, should Cora De Wilhorst 
meet with continuous success in her new vocation, 
would not rank her name above that of her respect- 
able parent (of whom we confess that we have heard 
nothing but good) even although he be a Banker. 
Mme. De Wilhorst called her entertainment, 
“Opera in the Drawing-Room,” the programme 
consisting almost entirely of extracts from // 
Trovatore. But there was “sandwiched” be- 
tween the two parts of that a double slice of 
“ miscellaneous,” at the commencement of which 
it was our lot to enter the hall. Out-of-door 
attractions, torchlight processions, and so forth, 
had left her but a very moderate audience, yet 


respectable in numbers and in character. They 
wore the look of having been pleased. First 


came Mr. Sarrer, who performed on a Chick- 
ering piano a Grand Galop Fantastique of his 
own, a piece of thundering foree ; and on being 
recalled, a dashing transcription with variations 
upon La donna ¢ mobile. Then the lady ap- 
peared, decidedly prepossessing in appearance, 
petite, handsome, with a bright, intelligent face, 
dressed in fine taste, and with an air of self-pos- 
sessed energy and confidence. One would scarce 
suppose her such a novice in the concert room. 
She sang the Brindisi from Verdi's “ Macbeth,” 
and sang it with a voice and manner that were 
quite captivating. Her voice though not large, 
is a soprano of remarkably pure, telling quality, 
brilliant indeed in the higher notes, with which 
she trills and warbles like a bird; true as a bell 
in intonation, filling the place perfectly. The 
tones impinge upon the sense with a certain hard 
but smooth solidity of attack, which is never 
offensive, but on the contrary decidedly pleasing. 
Her singing was very spirited and natural; ber 
execution free and brilliant, in many parts highly 
finished ; and she sang as if she loved it, as if na- 
ture had done more for her than art, though art 








had done not a little. Yet was there a coldness 
withal in those polished hard tones; the beauty 
of the thing was its fresh life and spirit, and not 
any peculiarly sympathetic touch of feeling. 

This was more evident in ber pieces from J] 
Trovatore, which followed: in D’amor sul ali 
rosee, in the duet with baritone: Qual voce, and 
particularly in the Miserere with tenor. The lower 
and middle tones, though pure and sweet, had 
not the largeness and dramatic strength of passion. 
But the pieces were all charmingly and effect- 
ively sung, leaving room enough, however, for 
study with a good master in cultivating the vocal 
faculty to a more ideal refinement. It was the 
brillianey, the purity, the naturalness, the fresh- 
ness of the exhibition which won her the decided 
favor of the audience. Altogether we may call 
her a_ bright, bird-like little person. We only 
hope, that besides this genuine impulse and power 
to revel and sparkle in the sunshine of the voice, 
theie is also in her, conscious or latent, the some- 
thing that shall prompt her to seek expression in 
amore soul-full and inspired kind of music. A 
whole evening of melodies from the Trovatore is 


meagre and not over-wholesome fare. 
Mme. Wilhorst was assisted by our old friend 
the tenor, Sig. Gurp1, whose voice seems to have 





gained strength in retirement, and whose style 
was always elegant, and by a French baritone 
(his début in America), M. AcnILLeE Rivarpt, 
who has style and method, but a dry, feeble voice. 
Some of the music suffered in the piano-forte 
accompaniments, which of course were not by 
Mr. SATTER. 

This evening Mme. De Winnorst gives a 
second concert, to be made up mainly of selections 
from L’ Etoile du Nord. 


: : 

Musical Chit-Chat. 

The prospect for Orchestral- Concerts, we are 
sorry to learn, does not look very bright. The time 
allowed for filling up the required subscription of 
fifteen hundred sets of tickets will expire on Mon- | 
day, and so fur the list shows not the half of that 
number. The opportunity has been offered ; if our 
music-lovers do not want good orchestral music 
enough to engage to support it at a very trifling 
cost—not more for the whole season than the same 
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persons often throw away upon confectionary or 
oysters in a single evening—why then they must not 
complain should the season offer no good music 
when they wake up to the discovery that they still | 
want it. We hope and pray that the day or two of 
grace left may bring people to their senses; for 
without good orchestral concerts the whole musical 
cause goes backwards, the standard of taste in the 
community is lowered. If we fail now, it will be the 
first time for twenty years and more, the first time 
since the old C minor first inspired us, that a Boston 
winter has been unwarmed by a Symphony of Beet- 
hoven!....In answer to the frequent inquiries about 
Opera, English or Italian, we have to say that we 
are quite uninformed. Whatever there is or is to be 
of it, goes on obscurely—hides its light under a 
bushel; whether this be from consciousness of infe- 
riority, or from the modesty of merit, we cannot say. 
....We hear of changes in the relations of the 
music-publishing fraternity in our city. Mr. GEo. 
P. REED, who has so long occupied a foremost posi- 
tion in the trade, retires from business ; Mr. NATHAN 
RICHARDSON unites with the junior partner of G. P. 
Reed & Co., Mr. Russext, in buying out Mr. Reed’s 
interest and “annexing” the same to his already 














extensive and flourishing Musical Exchange. The 
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organ was well played, and the orchestra did tolerably, 
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union of these two forces must make a powerful es- 
tablishment, and will require enlarged accommoda- 
tions. 

We have already spoken of the fine display of 
piano-fortes and reed instruments at the late Exhibi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Asso- 
ciation. A list of premiums awarded to competitors 
in the various departments is at length published, 
filling over five closely printed columns of the Tran- 
For Grand Pianos the gold medal has been 
awarded to the Messrs. CuickertnG & Sons; and 
a silver medal to Timotuy Gitpert & Co., who 
put in their first Grand on this occasion. For Semi- 
Grands, a silver medal to Messrs. Hatitet, Davis 
& Co. For Square Pianos, the first silver medal to 
Messrs. CHICKERING & Sons, and the second to 
James W. Voss, makers of quite recent standing, 
whose instruments have done them great credit.— 
Messrs. Brown & ALLEN, GeorGce Hews, Jacos 
CuickerinG, and Wittram P. Emerson receive 
Diplomas for Square Pianos. Bronze medals or 
diplomas were awarded to various makers for the 
cases, considered separately, of their instruments. 
Mason & Hamuin receive the gold medal for their 
Organ Harmoneon, and a silver medal for their 
Melodeons. Diplomas are given to A. G. Cortiss 
for the “ Swell Mute Attachment” exhibited by 
Chickering & Sons; to Nicnors & GerrisH for 
Melodeons, and to L. Louts for his Tremolo attach- 
ment to reed organs. The judges, through their 
chairman, Gen. H. K. Oxiver, of Lawrence, will we 
presume ere long report at length ; when we hope to 
lay the report before our readers, We cannot doubt 
that the awards were as nearly just as it was possi- 
ble to make them. ‘They confirm our own impres- 
sions, from such casual examination of the instru- 
ments as we were able to make, in every instance. 


TuaLBere’s first concert in New York is post- 
poned until after the Presidential election ; and Mme. 
Anant, the contralto, now upon her way from Eu- 
rope, will it is said appear on that occasion... .Mr. 
J. NicHoLtts Croucn—he seems to have dropped 
the * Professor,” having discovered that Professors 
are too common—has left Philadelphia, and now 
hails from Washington, D. C., where he announces 
himself in connection with W. H. Paumer, (the 
resurrection name of the late Ropert Hercer, the 
pianist, necromancer, &¢.) as Vocal Director of an 
Academy of Music. They give private musical 
soirées by invitation; the following is one of the 
programmes : 

PART I. 
Grand Quintet—Piano-forte, two Violins, Viola, 
"Cello anid Bass, occ cccecesvccee ec &lkorenner. 
Scena—*‘ Friend of the Brave,”.......--Dr. Callcott. 
Concertante Duo—Piano-forte and Violin: ‘ Sty- 
MOVE AIRS,” Scccieddsgniacdies vee necesicocee SCONAne: 
Ballad—** Kathleen Mavourneen,’’...By the Author. 
Improvise—Piano-forte,* Crown Diamonds,” Palmer. 
PART IL. 
Grand Trio—Violin, ’cello and Piano-forte, Beethoven. 
German Song—** The Wanderer,”’......-..Schubert. 
Cantabile—Violin, .....seeeccecceeees Mendelssohn. 
Irish Ballad—** Kathleen Dear,’’.... - By the Author. 
Brilliant Selections—Piano.forte,..ee+e+e+e+ePalmer. 

Messrs. Crouch and Palmer (late Heller) also hold 
the positions respectively of maestro di capella and 
organist at St. Matthew’s Church, where there is a 
fine choir, and where, with the aid of an orchestra, 
including some of the old Germanians, (their old 
leader, Lenscuow, directing,) a musical service was 
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| recently held for the consecration of a new altar, 


The programme included a march by Mendelssohn; a 
Mass by Haydn (No.5), with 25 in the chorus and 
25 in the band; the Amen chorus by Handel; se- 
lections from Rossini’s Mosé and Stabat Mater, 
Hymns, &c. 

Handel’s “ Messiah” was performed last week in 


Philadelphia. The Bulletin says :—“ There was a full 
orchestra, a fine organ and a strong chorus. The 





but the chorus wanted training and made sad work 
of the difficult choruses which constitute the chief 
beauty of this and all Handel’s oratorios. The lead- 
ing soprano part was very well sustained by Mrs. 
Leach, of New York. The other solo singers were 
Mrs. Weiss, (soprano,) Miss Kemp, (contralto,) Mr. 
Frazer, (tenor,) and Mr. Rohr, (baritone). Each did 
very well.”....The Mozart Society in Worcester, 
Ms., have commenced rehearsals, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Epwarp Hamitton. Four concerts 
will be given during the season, the first early in 
November. 

Mme. Erarp presented Crara Scuumany, while 
in England, with a superb Erard piano. When 
shall we hear her in America—the queen of pianists, 
and in the true and not the mere display sphere of 
Art!.....SraupiGL, the great German basso, died 
recently in an insane asylum. 


Prof. Becker, of the Leipzig Conservatoire, the 
distinguished organist, has presented his entire mu- 
sical library to the library of the city. This rich 
collection, on which he has bestowed all his care for 
thirty years, contains : 144 works, written in all the 
languages of Europe, on the acoustics, history, 
esthetics and theory of music; 552 collections of 
Chorals of every confession, classed in chronological 
order from 1450 to 1852; 227 rare works, printed or 
in manuscript, of the 16th and 17th centuries, by 
masters of every school ; 1250 copies of works by 
old masters, &c. In making this magnificent dona- 
tion, Herr Becker has made this sole condition, that 
it shall be managed in the same way with the princi- 
pal library, and be entered in the catalogue as the 
Becker Library. 

Mme. LaGranGE and GoTrscHaLk gave a concert 
last week in Philadelphia. The great cantatrice sang 
from “Sicilian Vespers,” the “ North Star,’”’ and the 
“Stabat Mater;” also “any piece selected by the au- 
dience out of a list of 600”; and a “Grande Valse 
Poetique Concertante,” for piano and voice, with 
variations, composed for her by Gottschalk. The 
latter played his own compositions, an Etude by 
Chopin, a waltz by Wollenhaupt, and “ any piece the 
audience might call for.”....At a performance of 
the “ Messiah” in Philadelphia, on Thursday eve- 
ning, the trombone players of the Moravian Church 
at Bethlehem, Pa., assisted.....We have received 
the second number of the Deutsche Musik-Zeitung 
(German Musical Journal for the United States) 
published in Philadelphia. (No. 1 has failed to 
reach us). It is published every month by Purtipe 
Ror, and edited by P. M. Wotsierrex. It is in 
the German language, handsome type and paper, 
and contains good editorials on the Gesany-vereine, 
on musical instruction, on the new Philadelphia 
opera house, on the science of harmony, &c.; also 
correspondence and musical news, advertisements, 
and three pages of new light music. It promises 
well. 

OrGan Harmonium.—The Traveller contains the 
the following notice of these instruments, for which 
a gold medal was awarded by the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic Association : 

“We have before now called attention to the 
instruments manufactured by Messrs. Mason & 
Hamuin, Cambridge street, corner of Charles, and 
will do so again to note the fact that they have been 
awarded the two first premiums, a gold and silver 
medal, as the best reed instruments, by the Committee 
of Examination at the Mechanics’ Charitable Associa- 
tion, whose eighth exhibition was recently held in 
this city. 

The Organ-Harmonium furnished by Mason & 
Hamlin, and which drew the gold medal, was a new 
style, just completed, and differs from the common 
style, in that it is blown by another person, and has 
two octaves of pedals, with separate set of pedal 
reeds, and also a coupler to connect with the manuals, 
making in fact a complete organ in effect. While in 
the Exhibition, this instrument was examined and 
thoroughly tested by many of our best musicians, and 





the result just now announced was anticipated by all 
who saw it. As a substitute for the organ in organ 
practice, and for churches, halls and lecture rooms, 
where considerable force is required, without the 
means to procure a large organ, this instrument is a 
desideratum which has long been needed. The first 
prize (silver medal) was also awarded these gentlemen 
for the best Melodeons.” 


Jenny Linp.—Letters from Stockholm state that 
Madame Lind-Goldschmidt, whose relations reside in 
Sweden, has realized no less a sum than £45,000 by 
her sojourn in England; and, that having amply pro- 
vided for her family, she intends to settle at Deewlen, 
and to abstain from singing in public, unless for ex- 
clusive charitable purposes; or unless her husband, 
who has the ambition to compose an opera, should 
succeed in his effort. 





Advertisements. 


BEETHOVEN CONCERT SOCIETY. 
T is proposed by the Committee who managed the Orches- 
tral Concerts of the last season to give a series of EIGHT 
CONCERTS at the Boston Music IlatL, during the coming 
winter, under the name of the ** Beethoven Concert Society,” 
provided fifteen hundred sets of tickets shall be subscribed for 
previous to Oct. 20th. 
The Orchestra will consist of at least Fifty Musicians, under 
the direction of CARL ZERRARN. 
Price of Tickets for the Series, to be used at pleasure, $3. 
Single Tickets, #1. 
Subscription Lists may be found at the Music Stores. 
NATILAN RICHARDSON, Secretary, 
Musical’/Exchange, 282 Washington St. 





MUSICAL SOIREES. 


mir Sys ors 
OO Wikis sa)b 
Proposes to give his Fourtn Serizs of FOUR SOIREES, 
At the Messrs. Chickering’s Saloon, 

during the months of December, January, February and 
March, on Saturday evenings to be hereafter specified. 

Subscription for the Series, in packages of four tickets, $3. 
Subscription lists may be found at the Messrs. Chickering’s 
Rooms, and at the music stores. 


CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
The Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 


Respectfully inform the musical public of Boston and vicinity 
that they will give their usual series of Eicnt Concerts, to 
take place at the Messrs.Chickering’s Rooms. Packages ofeight 
tickets, to be used at pleasure, $5. Single tickets will be $1 
each. Lists will be out in a few days. 











MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 





THE CASTLE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


HIS beautiful Art novel, by Mme. Georce SAND, just 
completed in the Journal of Music, for which it was ex- 
pressly translated, has been reprinted in a neat pamphlet, and 
may be had at this office, and at the periodical and bookstores. 
Price 15 cents. Copies sent by mail post-paid, for 18 cents. 
Orders may also be addressed to 
A. WILLIAMS & CO., 100 Washington St. 


NEW MUSICAL WORKS, 
NEARLY READY: 


I. 
BACH’S 48 PRELUDES AND FUGUES, 
By J. SenastiAn Bacu. 
In Numbers. Complete in two vols. quarto, $5. 


II. 
OPERA OF IL TROVATORE.—P1Ano Soto. 


Uniform in style with the previous volumes of “ Ditson’s Edi- 
tion of Standard Operas.” 1 vol. quarto, $2. 


Ill. 
KREUTZER’S 40 STUDIES FOR THE VIOLIN. 


One volume quarto, $1,50. 


IV. 
THE PSALMS OF LIFE: 


A Compilation of Psalms, Hymns, Chants, &c., embodying 
the Spiritual, Progressive and Reformatory Sentiment 
of the present age. By Joun S. ADAmMs. 


One volume 12mo. 260 pages. Cloth, 75 cts. Leather, $1. 


Vv. 
BORDOGNI’S 36 VOCALISES, 
For Soprano or Tenor Votces. (Books II. & III.) 


VI. 
THE MEMORARE: 
A Collection of Catholic Music. By A. WERNER. 


VII. 
HOHMAN’S PRACTICAL COURSE OF VOCAL 
STUDY, ON SCHOOL PRINCIPLES. 
By C. H. Houman. Translated from the fifth German Re- 
vised Edition. By J.C. D. Parger. 
All of the above are in press, and will be issued at an early 


Oliver Ditson, Publisher, 115 Washington St. 
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CLASSICAL PIANO MUSIC. 
CHEAP, ELEGANT anp UNIFORM EDITIONS, 
PRINTED FROM ENGRAVED PLATES. 

With Portraits of Authors, and Thematic Catalogues, and 
Chromo-Lithograph Titles. 


BACH, SEB. Works, ineluding the Wohl-temper. 
lavier, 5 vols . SF 00 
BEETHOVEN’ S 32 Sonatas, 
27 do., (without the five MMi oc sokssaecnnosend é 
Miscellaneous Works, ineluding five four-hand 


Piano Trios and Quintet, (score and parts,)...... 
Sonatas, Piano and Violin, (score and parts,)....7 
Symphonies, arr. as Duets for four hands, 2 vols. 7 
Symphonies, arr. for piano solo. by Kalkbrenner, 
CLEMENTI, M. 24 Sonatas, 4 vols 
32 Sonatas, 2 vols 
Rr) W. A. Sonatas, 
eee a) Miscellaneous Works, ‘(including the Duets 
for four hands.) 
— Sonatas, Piano and Violin, (score and parts,)....6 
Piano Trios, do. 
Quartets and Quintets, do. 
Symphonies, (two performers,)..........0¢+0055 4 00 


Also imported the Solo Works of Mendelssohn, Haydn's 
Piano Trios, and Sonatas for Piano and Violin, at very low 
prices, and in new, uniform editions. 

G. ANDRE & CO., 306 Chestnut St. 

Philadelphia, October, 1856. 


HUGO LEONARD, 


LrIpzic, 


Mr. 


From turk CONSERVATORY OF 


Gives Instruction on the Piano. .....Residence 14 Hudson St. 


'ARL ZERRAIN, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
FLUTE AND SINCiNC. 


Mrs. CARL ZGERRAHLN, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 1 Winter Place. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


Cracher af the Winua and Singing, 
U. 8S. HOTEL. 


PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION. 


i} R. NATHAN B. CLAPP, from the “ Conservato- 
rium der Musik,”’ Leipzig, having returned to his native 
city, is now prepared to receive pupils for instruction in the 
Art of Piano-playing. Applications may be made at his resi- 
dence, 24 Hudson St., or at Richardson's Musical Exchange. 


TO PIANO-FORTE PLAYERS. 

HE undersigned would call the attention of all who 
desire to possess the works for piano-forte solo by the 
greatest masters, to a new, correct, and elegant stereotype edi- 
tion now issuing from the press in Germany. Depending 
upon a very extensive sale of this edition, the publisher has 
put his prices so low that no one who really desires to carry 
the practice of the instrument beyond the performance of a 
few songs, polkas, quicksteps, and the like. need be deprived 
of complete sets of the grandest and most beautiful works yet 
composed for the Piano-Forte. 

The edition already extends to the following works, which 
are ready for delivery :— 

THE PIANO-FORTE SONATAS OF BEETHOVEN, 382 in 
number, in two volumes, comprising over 450 pages of music. 

THE COMPLETE PIANO-FORTE WORKS OF MOZART, 
for two and four hands, in two volumes: Vol I. containing 
19 Sonatas for two hands; Vol. IL. containing 22 pieces, con- 
sisting of Rondos, Fantasias, Adagios, Minuets, Variations and 
the like, for two hands, together with four Sonatas and several 
other pieces for four hands, 

THE COMPLETE PIANO-FORTE WORKS OF JOSEPII 
HAYDN are in course of publication, also in two volumes, 
consisting of 84 Sonatas, four books of Variations, a Fantasia, 
a Capriccio and an Adagio. 

An Additional Volume of BEETHOVEN'S PIANO-FORTE 
WORKS for two hands, is also in preparation, which is to con- 
tain his Variations, and smaller works generally, not included 
among the thirty-two Sonatas. 

The undersigned proposes to visitGermany again in the course 
of the ensuing autumn, and would be happy to receive orders 
for any or all of the above works. The publisher of this Jour- 
nal has kindly consented to receive and forward to him all 
such orders, and also to receive and distribute the volumes 
when forwarded from Germany. It is possible to import these 
works at the prices given below, only upon the plan of a sub- 
scription ; nor can any be ordered until a sufficient number 
of subscribers are obtained to bring the expenses arising from 
transportation, duties, exchange, &c., within reasonable 
limits. The works will be delivered at the publishing office of 
this Journal, on the following terms—provided that a sufficient 
number be ordered :— 

Beethoven's $2 Sonatas, (over 450 pages of music.) 2 vols.. #6 
* additional volume of smaller works 

Mozart's Piano-forte Works, 2 vols 

Haydn's “ . 2 vol 

A set of the Beethoven Sonatas, as a specimen, may be seen 
at this office. ALEX’R W. THAYER. 


APRAAAAMYAMR™ 





EDWARD L. BALCH, _ 


Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 Q; Broadway, N.Y. 


Mozart’s Piano-Forte Works: 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION, WITH 
AND WITHOUT ACCOUMPANIMENTS, 

Edited by CIPRIANI POTTER, 
Principal Professor of Harmony and Composition in the Royal 
Academy of Music in Loudon. 

Vol. 1, Airs with Variations,.......... Bound in cloth, $4 $8 

“ 2, Rondos, &e Do do 213 

, Duets, Do do 4 

» Piano-Forte Sonatas, Do do 

Do do Do do 

Sonatas for Piano and Violin,.. Do do 

Do do es Do do 

Quartets and Quintets,........ Do do 

9, Trios for Piano, Violin and ‘Cello, Do do 

{> Each piece in the above volumes is published separately. 
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The fact of the collection and republication of Mozart's 
Pianoforte works in the middie of the present century shows 
that time instead of diminishing, has stamped their excellence 
and value. They are, indeed, true works of art, as useful as 
they are beautiful. Out of this school came the memorable 
artists, Hummel, and JJ. B. Cramer—players whose fir gers 
expressed the deep feeling of music with which their narure 
was imbued; and if we may srill hope to find their successors 
among the young, it must be by a train of studies simiiurly 
conducted. 


Novello’s Catalogue No. 4, containing an analytical and 
thematique index to the above works, to be had gratis at 389 
Broadway, or forwarded to address on receipt of one cent 
postage. 
NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


SIGNOR CORELLI, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
47 Hancock Street. 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 


I now ready to receive pupils. He may be addressed at the 
rooms of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, at Richardson's Mu- 
sieal Exchange, Reed’s Music Store, or at his residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 

Sig. BeypELARt's class of young ladies in singing, for begin- 
ners only, will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 6th, at 4 o'clock, 
P.M.,in the Messrs Chiekering’s Saloon, where the exercices 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at the 
same hour. 

For the benefit of those members of the class of last year, 
who my wish to continue their practice, the lessons will be 
resumed in the course of October. 





GEORGE Ww ILLIAM WARREN, 
(Late at St. Paul’s Church,) 


ORGANIST of SECOND PRESBYTERIAN Cit. 
ALBANY, N. Y¥. 


MNO MUSIC TEACHERS. —A Professor of Music, 

well established in one of the most desirable cities in the 
Middle States, wishes to remove to Boston, and would like to 
exchange situations with some competent and gentlemanly 
teacher here, who, on account of health or other ressons, might 
prefer to live ina more Southern climate. Application may 
be made at this office. 


4. BM. BOLART. 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington Ss. 


Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musical Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPUusE, 
TREMONT STREET, 


Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 


MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 





J. C. D. PARKER, 


Enstructor of the Viano-forte, Organ & 
8 HAYWARD PLACE. 


Harmony, 


MR. AUGUST FRIES, 


Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exe hange, 
252 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 


THOMAS RYAN, 
Cracker of Singing aud ie 


RESIDENCE, 15 DIX PLACE. 


IO PRINT Or 

DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 

EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 
EDWARD L. BALCH, 

No. 21 SCHOOTL STREET. 





OF EVERY 
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PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 a Street, 

BOSTON, MASS 


PP. ££. DSDpe, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE it ARDWARE, 
10 Beach St. Boston, and W. Cambridge, Ms, 
hei IANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


SCH ARFE INB E R G & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 





J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


CARL HAUSE 


( FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 

in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and othera who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested. 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the musie stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row, 





¢c. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY, 


tG> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerta, 
with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &e. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 3. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 65. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &e. 

(G>Back numbers, a the commencement, can be fur- 
nished.-—Address J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scnoou Sr. Bosron. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line 
Each subsequent insertion, per line..... eveeees 5 
For one column, = lines) first insertion. .... . $12.00 
Do do each subsequent. . 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 


quarterly in advance. 
L—mwryeryee—Eeee™ 


_No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. _ 


Oratorios, Operas ; 

















